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knowledge of the fern flora of the reconstituted 
South Africa. Hence the new edition of the book 
enumerates 220 species, as compared with 179 in 
the first edition, and, the author states, this 
number should be further increased when the 
northern Drakensberg ranges, the Portuguese 
mountain slopes, and the valleys of the Zambesi, 
have been more closely investigated. Mr. Sim 
has taken the opportunity of revising the nomen¬ 
clature, which now follows Christensen’s Index 
Filicum, and thus renders the volume comparable 
with recent fern literature. The arrangement 
adopted by Christensen is also followed in the 
classification of the ferns proper, that is, exclusive 
of the Lycopods, Psilotum, and Equisetum. 

Of the introductory chapters, that on “Culti¬ 
vation ” has been rewritten and much extended; 
but there is room for a good chapter on the 
general life-history of a fern, which is at present 
somewhat scrappily treated. The plates are more 
numerous, 186 as against 159, and on the whole 
better, than in the first edition, and the general 
get-up of the book, which is now issued by the 
Cambridge Press, is also greatly improved. 

(3) “With the Flowers and Trees in California ” 
is a delightful series of word-pictures descriptive 
of the plant-life of one of the most brilliantly 
floriferous regions on the face of our earth; In a 
series of thirteen chapters, Mr. Saunders describes 
as many phases of his subject from first-hand 
knowledge. There is no definite plan, each 
chapter is complete in itself, and, open it where 
he will, the botanist or intelligent general reader 
will find matter of interest charmingly por¬ 
trayed. The first chapter is retrospective: an 
attempt to depict the virgin flora as it appeared 
to the first white men who visited the country, 
the Portuguese navigators, and later the Padres, 
who were the earliest settlers. Some account is 
also given of early botanical explorations, especi¬ 
ally of David Douglas, who introduced to Euro¬ 
pean gardens so many Californian flowers and 
trees; the Yorkshireman, Thomas Nuttall; and 
the American, John Fremont. The author does 
not overstate the case when he says that “ the 
value of annuals in horticultural effect was first 
realised when the Royal Horticultural Society of 
London sowed the seeds of the scores of beautiful 
annuals which their collector, David Douglas, 
back in the 1830’s, brought them from California,” 
and “the gardens of Europe are full of California 
wild flowers, such as clarkias, lupines, gilias, 
eschscholtzias, godetias, penstemons,” and, best 
known of all, nemophila. Intimately associated 
with Douglas also are some of the finest conifers, 
which he discovered in the West American forests, 
Finns lambertiana, the Douglas pine ( Pseudo- 
tsuga douglasii), and many others. 
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The story of Californian plant life would not 
be complete without mention of the Big trees, and 
the chapter entitled “ The Sequoia and its Adven¬ 
tures in Search of a Name ” gives a racy account 
of the red-wood and its ally, the Sequoia gigantea, 
and the vicissitudes connected with the botanical 
name of the latter. If California has been 
generous she has also proved hospitable, and her 
wayside trees have been brought from all quarters 
of the globe; one may mention among many 
various palms, New Zealand cordylines, Austra¬ 
lian eucalyptus, acacias, and casuarinas, and the 
widely-spread pepper-tree ( Schinus molle), a 
native of Peru : as “ the professor ” remarks, “ a 
walk along a California avenue is like a trip 
round the world.” “Tree-hunting on a California 
desert ” depicts another phase, and introduces the 
reader to the yuccas, mesquit, cacti, and brilliant- 
flowered shrubs of the desert. A few daintily 
coloured plates and a number of half-tone illus¬ 
trations enhance the value of an interesting and 
eminently readable book. 


THE FLY PEST. 

(1) Fighting the Fly Peril. A Popular and Prac¬ 
tical Handbook. By C. F. Plowman and W. F. 
Dearden. Pp. 127. (London: T. Fisher Un¬ 
win, Ltd., 1915.) Price is. net. 

(2) The House Fly: A Slayer of Men. By F. W. 
FitzSimons. Pp. vi + 89. (London : Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1915.) Price is. net. 

(1) 'HP'HIS volume is practically an exposition 
|_ in popular terms of the use of borax 
as a destroyer of the eggs and larvae of the house 
fly, with suitable quotations from Gordon Hewitt 
and other writers. The use of traps, of formalin, 
of some general precautions is also advocated. 
The authors lay stress on the importance of cover¬ 
ing manure with soil, but it is not clear how far 
this will affect its rotting and so its manurial 
value. 

Above all, the authors recommend borax, using 
the matter in Bulletin n8 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and adducing an ex¬ 
periment of their own. We pass over the American 
bulletin, since it is now recognised in America 
that borax is not a suitable material for preventing 
fly-breeding in manure heaps. The “ British 
Experiment ” of chapter ix. is of interest, as it 
goes completely contrary to experiments made in 
this country on a much larger scale. This ex¬ 
periment was made in three tea boxes, with three 
cubic feet of manure in each. Flies hatched out 
from the untreated manure, not from the treated. 
It is noticeable that flies began to emerge on the 
eighth day from the untreated manure : they must 
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therefore have been there as larvae from the be¬ 
ginning. The claim that the borax killed eggs 
is then untenable. 

There is no information as to the number of 
maggots in the manure to start with, the tempera¬ 
ture of the manure (a very important point), or 
the comparative temperatures of each lot. Prac¬ 
tically, the book depends on one experiment, 
carried out under doubtful conditions and con¬ 
trary to much larger experiments made here. We 
regret it, as it will mislead many, and lead to 
much useless employment of borax. 

(2) The second volume is an attempt to get 
people to realise that the house fly is a real danger 
and to persuade them to cope with it. “ Know¬ 
ledge is power only when it is turned to practical 
use ” is the opening to chapter vii., and we could 
quote other sentences full of meaning that occur 
in it. 

The remedies advocated in it are usually sound 
and practical. Like others, the author fails to 
realise that the fly maggots live in material that 
is actually fermenting and in manure heaps that 
are hot, and that in consequence a purely super¬ 
ficial treatment will often kill them. It is also not 
true to say that “ an insecticide to kill maggots 
must be about four or five times as strong as that 
used against other kinds of insects ” : it must be 
different, that is all. 

The various chemical treatments recommended 
(salt, sodium arsenate, Paris green, sulphate of 
iron, etc.) are not practical for manure, nor are 
they cheap, and it would be interesting to know 
exactly what evidence there is of their effective¬ 
ness. Apart from this, the reader will find the 
book sound and helpful. It is written for South 
Africa, and all the methods advocated would not 
suit this country. 

A chapter is devoted to the stable fly, which is 
possibly a disseminator of infantile paralysis. 
This chapter has special value now in England, 
as the stable fly is sometimes the only fly common 
in seaside resorts where children swarm, and most 
people, quite naturally, do not differentiate it 
from the house fly. When these matters are more 
fully investigated the importance of the stable fly 
will be settled. Meanwhile it is worth remember¬ 
ing that when people think that the house flies 
are biting them, in autumn, it is really the stable 
fly. 

Of the two volumes we prefer the second, and 
we know of no other volume that is quite so 
simple, sensible, and practical. To those who 
wish to realise what the fly is, or does, without 
unnecessary scientific details, we commend this 
little book. 

H. M. L. 
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OUR BOOKSHELF. 

A Descriptive Monograph of Japanese Asteroidea, 
Part I. (Journal of the College of Science, 
Imperial University of Tokyo. Vol. xxix., 
Art. i. December 17th.) Pp. 808 + xix plates. 
(Tokyo: The University, 1914.) 

In this large, volume of about 800 pages only the 
Phanerozonia of Japan are included. Fifty-nine 
species are described, of which eighteen are new. 
The descriptions, in the case of thirty-nine 
species, are based on an examination of a 
number of collections preserved in various 
Japanese Institutions; but in the case of twenty 
species, which are not represented in any of the 
indigenous collections, either the extant descrip¬ 
tion, of the original author is quoted, or the species 
is very honestly expounded in a series of extracts 
from the several authors, who at different times 
have discussed and criticised it, in such a way 
that its definement suffers no perdition. The 
autoptical descriptions are excellent: they are 
clear and discriminative, and though rather 
tending to be meticulous, are far from being 
tedious or discursive. But in dealing with the 
history and literature of the subject the author 
is inclined not only to a redundance of quotation 
which is largely iterative, but also to burdening 
the quotations with a superfluity of their unim¬ 
portant detail. Seeing that there is provided an 
exhaustive bibliography, filling over 100 pages, 
and concerned exclusively with papers cited in 
the text, this multiplication of undigested 
extracts descriptive of one and the same species 
is wearisome and unnecessary, though, of course, 
there are some who would not regard this feature 
as in any way a defect. On the whole, however, 
it must be allowed that this monograph is a 
wonderful piece of solid, honest work, the very 
card and calendar of taxonomy, and fit to stand 
among zoological works of reference of the very 
highest class. The typography is excellent, and 
there are nineteen double plates of admirable 
illustrations in photogravure. 

In the copy under review pp. 81 to 86, which 
would appear to relate to Ctenodiscus crispatus, 
are wanting, and in their place pp. 97 to 112 
are duplicated. 

The Health of the Child: A Manual for Mothers 
and Nurses. By Dr. O. Hildesheim. Pp. xii 
+ 111. (London : Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
1915.) Price is. net. 

The introduction to this work is written by Dr. 
G. F. Stell, the well-known Professor of Diseases 
of Children at King’s College Hospital, and when 
he praises it, it is a work of supererogation of a 
mere reviewer to say ditto. The feeding, cloth¬ 
ing, washing, nursing, and early education of the 
infant are all treated with admirable clearness and 
sound common-sense. The underlying doctrine 
that cleanliness and godliness are akin, if not 
identical, is forcibly pressed home. The book 
may not only be placed safely in the hands 
of every mother and nurse, but it seems almost 
unsafe to allow any mother and nurse to be with¬ 
out this excellent shillingsworth. W. D. H. 
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